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Memorabilia. 


A LITTLE petulant and provocative, Mr. 
fk. L. Lucas’s Warton Lecture on ‘ The 
Criticism of Poetry’ may well be expected 
to play its part, not indeed in changing the 
mind of the typical critic—for we take it 
that that is beyond any such aid—but in res- 
cuing some waverers, and confirming some 
of those who have already taken their stand 
on the side of the angels. It is mainly a dis- 
cussion of the essential relations between 
poetry and morals. “*‘ The values common 
to good living and good poetry seem to me,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘ not so much matters of 


what used to be rather repellently called | 


” 


‘virtue’ as, above all, of sane vitality. 
But why “‘ repellently called’’? Virtue,” 
after all, is a very good old word; though, 
perhaps, it had a more inspiriting sound in 
Roman ears than in our own. Still, Mil- 
ton—whom our author approves—uses it in 


a well-known passage with an _ attractive 
rather than a _ repellent force — ‘‘ Love 
Virtue, she alone is free,’ and the rest. 


We rather suspect that, more or less uncon- 
sciously, this imputation of the repellent 
quality was made to placate the typical 
modern critic, who obviously feels like that. 
Is it, on the whole, the best, because most 
comprehensive, word we have to express, as 
one and fundamentally, that very relation of 
a person to himself and life and circumstance 
for which Mr. Lucas claims that it is neces- 
sary to great poetry? ‘ Virtue ’’ or ‘‘ sane”’ 
vitality ’’—whatever we call it—Mr. Lucas 
argues vehemently that for lack of this we 
are getting involved in chaos; we are toler- 
ating, almost giving the rein to, that ‘ ame 
basse ” which Anatole France, that sceptic, 
himself declared was the one thing which 
all the great masters, however different in 
all other ways, did by their very nature dis- 
own. Several shrewd sayings punctuate the 
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discourse: ‘‘ Men of the pen overrate the 
power of the pen’’; ‘‘ neither for poetry 
nor for criticism is cleverness enough ”’; 
“the qualities by which men have survived 
are hardly irrelevant to the survival of liter- 
ature.”’ 


-E have been interested in Mr. James J. 
MacGregor’s article on ‘ Live-Stock 
Movements in the South-West,’ which ap- 
pears in this month’s Journal of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The south-west, as in- 
vestigation has proved, is chiefly an export 
area. In 1930 no fewer than 33,000 head of 


_cattle were sent away (mostly to Sussex), 


while only 7,000 were imported (half of these 
from Somerset). Calves. however, were im- 
ported in greater numbers than exported— 
chietiy from north-west Doiset, and part of 
Someiset. About 42,000 sheep were ex- 
ported in 1930, to about 16,000 imported ; 
and in considering these figures it has to 
be taken into account that about 180,000 
were slaughtered in the area for the Lon- 
don market. The Devon and Cornwall sheep 
exported alive go mostly into neighbouring 
counties, especially into Somerset. Live 
pigs were sent out of Devon and Cornwall 
in 19350 to the number of 51,000; they went 
mostly to Somerset, Dorset, Wiltshire and 
the Midlands, that is, probably, to bacon- 
factories. Besides this, there is a good deal 
of movement of li.e-stock by rail within the 
area: 54,000 pigs having been thus carried 
in 1930 and 187,000 sheep. 

This investigation, though not either as 
regards numbers or extent of area, a large 
one, opens up several economic facts that 
have their place in a mental picture of Eng- 
land, revealing seasonal activities, the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages of 
small or big markets, the importance of 
fairs, and details about clearing houses and 
destinations. We learn that no rural area 
has such a surfeit of smal] markets as north 
Devon and north Cornwall. The Cornish 
pig industry, both on local and on export 
side, is twice as great as that of Devon. 


N The Times for Aug. 21 is an account by 
Mrs. Esdaile and Mr. L. E. Tanner of a 
seventeenth-century plaster head at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, now identified as Genera] Monk. 
It was copied by Scheemaker for the statue 
in Henry VII’s chapel, and its identifica- 
tion provides explanation of the curious 
bald patch on the head of the statue. This 
was designed for the point of attachment 
of the wig to be worn by the effigy, and was 
copied by Scheemaker in mistake. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
CONTINENTAL BRASSES. 


(See clix. 345, 390; cix. 10, 338, 373.) 
BEFORE continuing my iittle record of 


additions and corrections to Lreeny, may | 
_after consulting the archives. 


I express the hope that we may have betore 
long trom Mr. k, H. Pearson a list of his 
many additions in Belgium and France? 

in the Cathedral at Boulogne, I found in 
1906, a small brass with arms and inscrip- 
tion to a Bishop (XVII cent.). 

tn the Archaeological Museum at Douai, I 
found in December, 1931, two inscriptions, 
in addition to the priest mentioned by Creeny. 
In this museum is an incised slab (amongst 


quarterly 1 and 4, three eagles displayed, 2 
and 3 checky, XV. cent. mural, N, aisle; 
(5) A shield—a bend, diapered background, 
XV. cent. mural, S. aisle. 

When Mer. Canon Klos, Provost of Posen 
Cathedral, honoured me with a visit at Cam- 
bridge last July, he told me that the name of 
the first Polish Bishop, to whom he assigns 
the interesting early brass in the Kathedra, 
is Jordan, but I have not yet received the 
further information he kindly promised me 

In the 


Dom at Breslau, the brass of 


Bishop Henry ’’ is that of Henry de Lieg- 


-nitz, Duke of Silesia and Bishop of Who- 


clawek—not of Breslau—and is mural, in the 
south aisle. The word on the inscription is 
“ Wladislauiensis ’’ (Wloclawek or Leslau) 


not ‘‘ Vratislaviensis’’ (Wraclaw or Bres- 


others) of an Abbess, 1768, with a pastoral | 


staff. 

In the collegiate church of St. Junien, near 
Limoges, is the very fine brass of an abbot, 
1513, and Mr. Mill Stephenson has told me 
of an English brass at Bordeaux. 

Mr. W. J. Kaye found an inscription, 
1658, at St. Paul du Var near Cannes, the 
only one to be seen in the many churches he 
visited in Provence. 

There is a brass in the Cluny Museum, 
Paris, and two in the Louvre. 

When I visited Douai in November, 1931, 
I found that the “ brass”’ of ‘‘ Guillaume 
Chapellain,’’ 1471, is an incised slab with 
brass insertions of face, hands, chalice and a 
shield on the apparel of the alb, lost. 
name appears to be William Symonis. 

When I was at St. Omer in December, 1931, 
I found that the- incised slab of Simon 
Bocheux, 1462, has the chalice in brass, and 
the equally fine slab of Toussaint de la 
Ruelle, 1470 (not mentioned by Creeny) also 
has the chalice in brass. 

The two fine Flemish brasses I found in 
Spain in 1906 (the wife of Francisco Fer- 
nandes 1471, at Seville, formerly at Castro 
Urdiales; and Martin Ferrandes de Las- 
cortinas, 1409, at Madrid), were illustrated 
from my rubbings in the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society’s Communications, Vol. xix, 
pp. 50-52. 

The three Swiss additions to Mr. Creeny's 
lists which I found in the Dom at Basle in 
1908, are: (1) Large shield, quarterly 1 and 
4 Basle, 2 and 3 Veningen, with Latin mar- 
ginal inscription to John de Veningen, 
Bishop, 1478, mural, N. chapel; (2) A shield 


and north of the altar respectively: 


letters. 


fourteenth century date. 


lau.) The brasses of Bishop Peter Nowack, 
1456, and Bishop Rudolf von Ruedesheim, 
1482, are on the sacrarium floor, to the south 
In the 
Kreuzkirche I found in the crypt on the 
floor of the north aisle at the west end, two 
slabs with indents of brasses of Bishops in 
the ‘ English ’’ style with single canopies 
and marginal inscriptions in Lombardic 
Both show mitre and pastoral staff 
on the left shoulder, and appear to be of early 
The easternmost is 
of Bishop Nankerus’ Oksza, 1341, Bishop of 
Cracow and of Breslau: and the other—which 


must be added to the list of German brasses 
-as most of the Lombardic letters remain—is 
of Bishop Stephen, 1345, Bishop of Lebus, 
near Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. 


The | 


Returning through Berlin to Hamburg for 


| Sunday, I rubbed on Monday in the Marien- 


kirche at Liibeck, a large quadrangular 
plate, mural, in a chapel south of the S.C.A., 


recorded by Mr. Creeny as ‘‘ two figures in 


brass is too well preserved to rub clearly, as. 


shrouds c, 1550.’’ There is a double canopy, 
two effigies, a man and wife in shrouds, with 
a marginal inscription to several members of 
the Hutterock family, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but none of the dates is filled in. This 


so very much of the blue and red colouring 
_ material remains in the incised lines. The fine 


figure of Bruno de Warendorp, which was 


on the wall of the S.C.A. at the apse, when 
| | rubbed it with the help of my wife in 1906, 


_ chapel near the west end of the S.A. 


has been moved to the wall of the peer 
Yr. 
Creeny chronicles five brasses in the Marien- 
kirche, but speaks of ‘‘many fragments, brief 
inscriptions and shields of arms.’’ I make 
the number of brasses in this church twenty- 
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two in all. My additions include a fifteenth 
century quatrefoil ; a coloured plate of 1514 ; 
a quatrefoil of 1570; an inscription with 
achievements ‘‘ made in 1557,” and a large 
marginal inscription with achievement, etc., 
584. 
"The next day I made a ‘twenty-two hours’ 
detour to Halberstadt to complete my rub- 
bings of the Canons in the Dom. Mr. 
(reeny’s list is as follows: (1) A priest in 
almuce 1409, (ii) a priest in almuce 1538, 
(iii) a priest in almuce (obscure). I would 
chronicle them thus: (i) Henry de Gherwe, 
provost, 1474, in almuce (with the hood over 


the head) over a surplice and choir cope, with | 


a shield on the lower part of the figure, (ii) 
John de Querenfurd, Dean, 1506, in surplice 
and choir cope ,and almuce over (with the 
hood over the head) and an achievement at 
the foot, (iii) John de Marnholt, Dean, 1538, 
in cassock, surplice, and almuce with a 
doctor’s cap, standing on a pavement with 
achievement over the feet. In these three 
brasses the figures, single canopies and mar- 
ginal inscriptions, with Evangelistic symbols 
at the corners and saints in the middle, 
occupy most of the slabs, but they are in the 
“English ’’ style. As before mentioned, I 
found the fourth brass of a priest nearly 
effaced. It is a quadrangular plate the same 
length as the figure, with a narrow foliated 
background showing at the sides. There is 
no surrounding or other inscription, but it 
may be Gaspar Stoltzer, Dean, 


bing, | must now amend my description of 
another ‘‘ priest in almuce’’ to: an ecclesi- 
astic apparently in alb, dalmatic, chasuble, 
maniple, and possibly amice. All four are 
on the east wall of the south transept, on 
the upstairs floor, where there aie a number 
of brasses of canons in very low relief, one of 
which—Balthasar oon Newstadt, Dean, 1516, 
has a beautiful incised background. 

The next morning I resumed work at 


Liibeck in the Petrikirche, on the grand brass | 


of John Clingenbergh, and also rubbed a small 
mural plate with the Crucifixion, eight 
figures of saints at the sides, and very small 
kneeling figures of Ludike Lammeshoft and 
Grete his wife c. 1425. This is not men- 
tioned by Creeny and the “‘brass”’ of Georg 
Gruwell, 1613, in his list is not to be seen, 
and is probably a tomb slab. 

I also worked in the Jacobikirche, where I 
found a small brass tablet with merchants’ 
marks, of 1562, and an iron plate with full- 
length figure, marginal inscription, etc., and 


1530. | 
From many closer inspections of the rub- 


in the Dom, where the monument in the choir 
of Bishop Henry von Bockhoit, 1341, said to 
be a brass, but not included by Creeny, has 
the recumbent statue of the Bishop on an 
incised background of fleurs-de-lis, with mar- 
ginal inscription, and angels and shields at 
| the sides. As all but the figure can be 
rubbed, I would include it in the list. 

Before lea,ing Hamburg the next evening 
for Grimsby, | found in the Museum fur 
| Kunst and Gewerbe, where I was most kindly 
received by Dr. Sauerlandt, a iarge brass 
shield, formerly at Liibeck, and an inscrip- 
_ tion to George Salomon Richter, 1568, from 
| South Germany; a merchant’s mark with a 


| one line inscription of 1535; and a shield of 
| 1552, with a name only. I also rubbed in the 
| Museum fiir Hamburger Geschichte, a large 
| iron plate with inscriptions, arms, ete. 

Mr. Creeny says ‘‘a brass will be found at 
_Xanten.’’ This I found in May, 1931, to be 
a large and fine brass of a Canon, but this 
| note is already long, and as there are several 
other things to report, on the same journey, 
| I will stop now. 


R. H. Ep.eston. 
Cambridge. 


“FAINT,” ADJECTIVE. 
So far, “‘ faint,’’ in its more obscure mean- 
ings, has not been adequately treated. 
The following passages, which I do not find 
in the ‘O.E.D.,’ are worth consideration. 

Shakespeare in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 

Dream,’ I, i, 214, writes of 
the wood, where often you and I 

Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie. 

Tennyson in ‘ The May Queen,’ I, stanza 
8, has 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint 

sweet cuckoo-flowers. 

Dickens, in “ Dombey and Son,’ chap. lvii., 
presents ‘a man with a wooden leg, chew- 
ing a faint apple.” 
| Mr. George Loane in ‘A Thousand and 
/Two Notes on ‘“ A New English Diction- 
asks if Shakespeare refers to smell 
or colour. ‘‘ Pale’’ with the added sense 
of ‘‘ weak-spirited,’’ like one who is in- 
| validish, seems to me the best explanation. 
| Dr. Onions in his ‘ Shakespeare Glossary ’ 
| notes that this sense of ‘ faint ’’ is Shakes- 
pearian, but does not quote the passage 
| given above. For Shakespeare the prim- 
/rose has the pallor of depression or illness. 
| Queen Margaret says in 2 Henry VI,’ 
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I would be blind with weeping, sick with tilinear character, and has a corner turret 


groans, 
Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking | 
sighs. 
Perdita in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV, iii, 

122, speaks of 
pale primroses, 


That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 
In ‘ Cymbeline,’ IV, ii, 221, Arviragus 
says of Imogen, supposed dead, 
thou shalt not lack | 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, | 
The fact is that the early spring flowers 
are by a rather foolish poetic convention 
supposed to be in a poor way, pining for the 
summer they will never see. Actually, this 
weakness is nonsense. Primroses are much 
hardier than human creatures, who catch 
cold in ‘the se,ere weather of the early year. 
Coleridge develops this idea of languid 


pallor in his poem ‘To a Primrose.’ His 
question, 
And didst thou tempt the ungentle sky 


To catch one vernal glance and die? 

may be answered in the negative 
Compare * Venus and Adonis,’ 569, 
Affection faints not, like a pale fac’d coward. 


The cuckoo-fl ives | h in) 
| tled, as is also all the South aisle, on this 


the year to escape the poetic fallacy of weak- 
ness, and Tennyson’s reference looks like 


come together. The odour is certainly in- 
distinct, and I am not sure that I have 
really perceived it. Others may have 
keener noses. The reference in Dickens is, 
perhaps, also to odour and might come in 
the ‘O.E.D.’ under the definition “‘ sickly, 
with a sickly smell.’”? Or possibly a general 
sense of decay is indicated. 


Johnson’s first definition of the 


‘faint.’’ To-day people speak of stale 
vegetables or fruits as ‘‘tired’’ or 
‘wilted,’ which under the dialectic 


‘“welk ’? Prof. Weekley in his Dictionary 
derives from wahl, sickly.”’ 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 


ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 20, 63, 96). 


Mamueap. (St. Thomas Apostle). 


This Church has a Nave with a North 
Aisle. transepts & Chancel, with an embat- 
tled Tower at the West end, which is of Rec- 


and a tolerable West window. The windows 
are various, some are square headed and Ree. 
tilinear; there are some early of 2 lights 
without feathering, there is also one trefoil 
lancet, and one obtuse one which appears 
Norman. The East window of the Chancel 
is early Curvilinear of 3 lights with feather. 
ing. Over the South door is a plain niche, 
The porch has a coved panneled roof. The 
nave is divided from the Aisle by 3 very 
obtuse pointed arches with octagonal piers, 
The North Transept is modern, the South 
Transept opens by a contracted arch. The 
roofs are coved & panneled. The Chancel is 


'low & small, and between it & the Nave 


is a wood screen. The Font is an octagon, 
panneled with shields. 
[Gould, p. 222]. 


Manaton. (St. Winifred). 


This Church stands high in the retired Vil- 
lage, which gives name to the Parish and 
is not easily accessible. It has 3 Aisles of 
equal height & length & a lofty west Tower, 


| 5 stages in height with a turret on the 8. 
side, a battlement & 4 square rude pinnacles. 
This, together with most of the Church, is 


erpendr., & most of the walls are of granite, 
he South porch is of two stages & embat- 


| side there is also a stair turret for the rood- 


“ Decay is | 
verb | 


smell rather than colour, as ‘‘ faint sweet ”’ loft. 


In the South porch is a good stone 
groined ceiling, with ribs springing from 
shafts. On the North side is no battlement, 
& the South Aisle is not so wide as that on 
the North. The interior is damp. On each 
side are 4 wide pointed arches of rather 
coarse construction, upon clustered piers of 
4 shafts. The roofs are coved, ‘the windows 
are of 3 lights, some square headed « all of 
late character, and there are fragments of 
stained glass. 

There is a fine wood-screen across the whole 
breadth, dividing the Nave from the Chan- 
cel, & parcloses on each side, all painted 


_ and gilt with the usual fine bands of foliage, 


| &e., & painted with figures of Saints &c., on 


the base. The East window has a transome 
set higher up than usual, and appears to be 
of debased character. There is a wooden 
gothic altar-piece. The Font is octagonal 
of an ordinary description. 

[Gould, p. 222; Stabb, i., pp. 89-90.] 


Matpon. (St. John Baptist). 


This is an interesting Church wholly Per- 
pendr., as usual, but displaying work of a 
superior character & some very beautiful 
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features within. The exterior has been | 


scraped and cleared of stucco, and the stone 
is of a fine brown colour. The arrangement 
consists of a Nave with North and South 
Aisles, a Chancel with South Aisle, & a 
West Lower, ‘the latter is embattled & has 
a turret attached to the S. side, the belfry 
windows square headed. The South Aisle 
has a fine old battlement with ornamental 
bands. 
and has a good groined ceiling of stone with 
bosses & the doorway, panneling in the span- 
drels. The windows are chiefly of 4 lights, 
but many have been mauled and mutilated 
in their tracery. That in the Tower presents 
tothe interior a very fine arch, upon shafts, 
and enriched with a hollow moulding con- 
taining square flowers. The East window 
is of 5 lights with a transome & above it in 
the gable is a fine niche now mutilated. The 
interior is very light and beautiful though 
the Clerestory as usual is wanting. The 
Nave has on each side 5 very elegant arches, 
the piers lozenge with 4 shafts & mouldings 
« the capitals enriched with beautiful foliage 
intermixed with scrolls & flowers. The Nave 
has a coved roof but those of ‘the Aisles are 
flat. The Chancel has 2 arches to the S. 
Aisle resembling those of the Nave, but 
rather smaller. There is a vestry north of 
the Chancel, which has no battlement & its 
windows are square headed ; it opens to the 
Chancel by a small doorway which has foli- 
age in ‘the Spandrels. In the South Aisle 
are 2 fine canopied niches. The Chancel pre- 
sents a fine appearance from the beautiful 
tombs & stone screens which adorn it. On 
each side of the Chancel is an elegant per- 
pendr. tomb beneath an arched canopy with 
double feathering & foliage at the points, 
a band of vine leaves & grapes & panneling 
about it, which is inserted in a stone screen 
apparently brought from another part of 
the Church, which probably was originally 
across the entrance to the Chancel, and is 
now distributed in separate portions on both 
sides of the Chancel. The upper part of the 
Screen has good tracery & a cornice com- 
posed of small canopies beneath an overhang- 
ing top. The extremities of the screen facing 
Westward are beautifully enriched with 
niches having fine finials surmounted by 
Shields; At the angles are shafts, one 
covered with canopied niches containing 
figures of St. Peter, the Virgin Mary, St. 
Sebastian, & other Saints, of very small 
size but elegantly worked. The screen on the 
N. side is more highly enriched than the 
other & the monumental effigy is very re- 


The South porch large & of 2 stages, | 


markable, the figure being much smaller 
| than usual, but in complete armour with a 
| shield very well executed. It is supposed 
| to represent one of the Gillert family about 
| the time of Edward IV. 

| The two tombs are similar in character, 
| but in the Southern there is no effigy remain- 
| ing. The base of the Altar tombs are pan- 
neled with shields. 

The whole of this is very singular as well 
as of very excellent Perpendr. work, and 
the specimens of small monumental effigies 
are very rare. The Font is octagonal with 
panneling & shields. Length 90 by 42. 

[|Gould, p. 225; Stabb, ii., pp. 118-9]. 

Martinuoe. St. Martin. 3 May, 1860. 


A rude Church in an exposed site consist- 
ing of Chancel and Nave, 8. Porch and an 
odd diminutive tower at the W. end. The 
Chancel arch is pointed and rude, on im- 
posts. The Chancel has E.E. remains, the 
EK. window a triplet. On the S. are some 
windows of 2 lights having trefoil heads and 
one simply pointed. In the E. wall is a tre- 
foiled arched recess, piscina. The window 
S.W. of the Chancel is closed and 
grated. The northern windows are all mod- 
ern as perhaps all the North wall. The in- 
terior pued and meanly fitted up. The 
Tower opens into the Nave by a small pointed 
doorway. The porch very rude. The Font 
has a circular bowl, not very large, probably 
early, but cased in wood. The Tower has a 
whimsical appearance, is very small, embat- 
tled without buttresses with a few small slit- 
like openings; the masonry rough construc- 
ted of slaty stone. The roofs covered with 
slates. 

[Gould, p. 223]. 


Mary Tavy. (St. Mary). June 2, 1852. 


This Church has a great resemblance to 
Peter Tavy, having a N. Aisle to the Nave 
and Chancel, but no Transept. There is a 
Western Tower & S. Porch, the latter much 
resembling that of Peter Tavy. The Tower 
also of the same character, 3 stages in height, 
embattled, with 4 square pinnacles and an 
octagonal turret at the N.E., the belfry of 
2 lights, square headed and labeled. There 
is a short buttress at the S.E. only and a 
labeled W. door of granite. The arcade is 
of 3 wide and obtuse arches, with the accus- 
tomed clustered piers. There is a Chancel 
arch & the Chancel occupies the E. end of 
the Northern aisle, tho’ the Tower is at 
the W. of the Southern. The roofs are of 
the usual coved form, ribbed with bosses & 
rather more enriched in the Chancel part. 
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Some of the windows are square headed, 
others obtusely pointed. There is the octag- 
onal projection on the N. corresponding with 
the roodloft. In the Southern aisle near the 
E. is an obtuse piscina. The font has a 
plain octagonal bowl. There are fine trees 
in the Church yard & near the Church yard 
gate the shafts of a cross on 4 steps, en- 
riched with panneling. 
{Gould, p. 225]. 


Meavy. St. Peter. June 3, 1852. 


The Church has a Chancel and Nave, each 
with S. Aisle, a South Transept Western 
Tower and South Porch. The whole seems 
as usual Perpendr. of the local sort. The 
arcade of the Nave consists of 5 arches, two 
well moulded & of good kind, the third cor- 
responding with the Transept much wider 
and less elegant. The piers are much as at 
Shaugh with moulded capitals. There is, 
contrary to the usual custom in this local- 
ity, a Chancel arch, pointed & plain. The 
Transept opens on the W. to the Aisle by a 
fine Tudor shaped arch, upon clustered 
shafts. The Chancel is of one bay with plain 
archways. On the S. of the Sacrarium is a 
piscina with shelf. The E. window & some 
others are of doubtful character, whether 
they may not be earlier. The former has 3 
plain pointed lights and no tracery, with a 
pointed aich. Other windows are very plain 
of 2 lights, some on the S. are decidedly 
Perpendr., and some square headed. The 
roots are coved, with ribs and bosses. The 
font is early, an octagonal bowl panneled 
with round headed arches, on an octagonal 
stem. The S. porch has a stoup and a cross 
in its gable. The Tower is of 3 stages, em- 
battled, with 4 small square pinnacles—2 
strings, with buttress only at the 8.W., the 
belfry windows of 2 lights. On the W. side 
a 3 light window & a labelled door. On ‘the 
N. side is the usual projection, correspond- 
sng with the place of the rood loft. In the 
Gable of the Transept is a large Niche con- 
taining across. The Church yard is entered 
on the S. by a lych gate. 

[Gould, p. 225]. 


Merton. (All Saints). 


This is a tolerably large and respectable 
specimen of a Devonshire Church & com- 
prises a lofty well-proportioned West Tower, 
a Nave & Chancel with co-extensive North 
Aisle & a South Transept, the whole per- 
pendr. The Tower is 3 stages in height, with 
a battlement & 4 square pinnacles, the but- 
tresses are not at the angles and are well 


grouped, and the material of the tower is 
a grey stone of picturesque colour, superior 
to that employed in the body. The West 
doorway has good moulded arch and drip- 
stone returned along the buttresses. Over it 
is a 4 light window nearly closed up. The 
second stage has on ‘the South a 2 light win. 
dow with quatrefoil in its head, on the West 
side is a cinquefoiled small arch having a 
transome, below which is a mullion divid- 
ing it into 2, and on each side of the lower 
part is a small quatrefoiled aperture. 
There are also small quatrefoil openings 
lighting a staircase; the belfry windows are 
of 2 lights. The arch between the Tower 
and the Nave is of the same kind as at 
Huish and Petrockstow, without shafts, 
The S. porch is modern. The windows of the 
N. aisle are square headed, very late and 
poor, except that at its East end, which 1s 
a very good one of 4 lights, containing por- 
tions of richly coloured glass. In the Tran- 
Sept is a square headed window which is 
better. The Nave & Aisle have wagon roofs 
with the usual ribs and bosses, which are 
more abundant in the aisle. In the Chan- 
cel the roof is entirely whitewashed. The 
East windows very late & poor. The Aisle 
is divided from the Nave and Chancel by 5 
tall pointed arches (two of which are in the 
Chancel) upon granite piers of light pro- 
portions of 4 shafts, in lozenge form, as at 
Clovelly & elsewhere. There is in the S§. 
Transept beneath the window an arch in 
the wall as if for a tomb, the sill of the win- 
dow above it projects curiously in the centre, 
and at the two extremities, in polygonal 
form, with holes as if for inserting candles. 
The Font is Norman, of square form, scol- 
loped in its lower part, upon a cylindrical 
banded shaft which is set on a high square 
plinth. It is surmounted by a high wood 
cover. In the Chancel are several encaustic 
tiles, in which there is only one pattern. 
The Transept opens by a plain pointed arch. 
[Gould, p. 226]. 


T. Cann HvuGuHeEs, F.S.A. 


(To be continued). 


(ORNET SAMUEL LOWE.—4ris’s Bir- 

mingham Gazette of Monday, 27 Oct. 
1783, reports under deaths: 

On Monday laft, at Weft-Bromwich, Samue: 


Lowe, Efq. aged 94: He was a Cornet in New- 
ton’s Dragoons in the year 1715. 


R. BrneHam ADAMS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


| 
| 


LBEKT SMITH.—Information on the fol- | 
lowing points is desired for a forthcom- | 
ing biography of Albert Smith (1816-60), | 
London writer and entertainer: | 
1. The theatre and date of presentation of | 
his Pearl of (hamouni.’’ 

2. The present ownership of his certificate 
of ascent of Mont Blanc, which was on view | 
at the Victorian Exhibition in London dur- 
ing the winter of 1891-2. 

5 The. fate of the paintings of Mont 
Blanc made by the artist, William Roxby 
Beverley, for the Egyptian Hall lecture. 

4. The school and years in which Albert’s 
brother, Arthur, later Dickens’s business 
manager, was educated in medicine. 

5. The maiden name of and any particu | 
lars regarding Arthur Smith’s wife. 

Assistance on these points will be grate- 
fully received. 


J. Monroe THORINGTON. 
Secretary American Alpine Club, 
2031 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. =| 


IR JOHN FIELDING. — On Nov. 21, | 
1751, John Fielding (as he was then) | 
married at the Duke Street Chapel, West- — 
minster, ‘ Miss Elizabeth Whittingham, © 
Niece to the Rev. Dr. Whittingham of Staf- | 
fordshire.”? (London Daily Advertiser, Nov. | 
22,1751). The Scots Magazine recorded her | 
death at Brampton, Cumberland, on May | 
25, 1774. Her adopted (?) daughter, Mary 
Anne Whittingham, married the Rev. Allen 
Fielding, son of Henry Fielding, on Oct. 
23, 1783. 

(1) I should be very grateful for any fur- | 
ther information about Elizabeth Whitting- | 
ham and/or her family. I should say that | 
the Vicar of Brampton kindly tells me that | 
there is no record of her there. | 

(2) Duke Street (formerly running north | 
from Great George Street) has disappeared. | 
Can anyone tell me where is the Register | 
of the Chapel ? | 

Sir John Fielding married secondly, on | 
Aug. 5, 1774, Miss Sedgley of Brompton, | 


PAMILIAR SAYING: 


Sir John Fielding died on Sept. 4, 1780, 
at Brompton. 
(4) Where was he buried? 
A. R. 
69, Westbourne Terrace, W.2. 


ERALDIC: NAVARRE AND CHAM- 

PAGNE.—Boutell, in his ‘ English 
Heraldry,’ mentions a seal of Isabelle of 
France (Queen of Edward II of England), 
on which a “shield quartering the arms 
of England with France Ancient and two 
other French coats Navarre and Champagne 
appear.’’ What is the heraldic description 
of these coats for Navarre and Champagne? 

L. E. O’Hanton or Ortor. 

The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


ALPH SHIRLEY. — Beatrix Shirley, 
dau. of Ralph Shirley of Wiston, mar. 
Edward Elrington of Wiston, Sussex (his 
will 1515), son of Sir John Elrington, by 
Margaret, widow of William Blount, and 
dau. and heir of Sir Wm. Etchingham. 
Was this Ralph Shirley the same as Ralph 
Shirley who is given in Burke’s Peerage 
(‘ Ferrers, Earl’), as ‘“ esquire of the body 
to Henry VII ’’—son of Ralph Shirley, Con- 
stable of Melbourne Castle and of the Castle 
in the Peak, Derbyshire, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John Blount, Kt., and 
sister of Walter Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 
and great-grandson of Sir Hugh Shirley, 
Kt., by Beatrix, sister and heir of John 
de Braose, of Westmeston, Sussex. 


L. E. O’HaANton oF Ortor. 


‘““WORSE  BE- 
FORE BETTER.’’—One often hears 


| people saying that somebody or some crisis 


must be worse before recovery is reached. 
I have not been able to trace this phrase in 
books of reference, but I noticed the follow- 


| ing sentence in the Observer, July 30, 1933: 


“All is well,” said Oliver St. John on a 
famous occasion, ‘‘ and it must be worse before 


it can be better.” 

What was the occasion and which of the 
men so named was the speaker? Was it the 
lawyer who defended John Hampden? Can 


“daughter and heiress of —-—— Sedgley, the phrase be traced earlier? 


of ‘ Peerage,” | 
(under ‘ Denbigh’) and Gentleman’s : 
Magazine, August, 1774, p. 580), 'She died M[EMORY AND OLD AGE.—Somewhere in 
on Nov. 15, 1794, at Canterbury, where she | his Autobiography Anthony Trollope says 
was probably living with the above-men- | that forgetfulness in old age comes not from 
tioned Rev. Allen Fieldinz. | failure of the memory itself, but from failure 

(3) I should be glad of further informa- | in real interest in things and in the will to 
tion about this Miss Sedgley. | attend? Has this view been expressed by any 


| | 
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one else? Has it been discussed anywhere? 
S. H. L. 


IDO IN MODERN LITERATURE. — 
Could anyone tell me of any treatment 


of the Dido episode of Vergil’s Fourth Book | 


of the Aeneid to be found in the novel 
and the drama during the past thirty years? 
I should be grateful for any information. 


CORTLAND EYER. 


REY OF CO. KILDARE.—I should be 
very grateful for further information 


concerning the Co. Kildare family of Grey | 


(or Gray), whose pedigree I subjoin. 
Rey. William Gray 7 


John Gray, or Grey = ———. 
of Rathangan, Co. 

Kildare (said _ to 

have been a_ des- 

cendant of the Lord 

Grey of Groby who 

signed the death 

warrant of King 

Charles I). 


| 
Anne Abigail, only = Capt. Arthur Loftus, 
child and heiress. .N., of Rathangan, 
Co. Kildare, died 
May, 1861. 


| | 
One son. One daughter. 


(See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1863 ed.). 

As Lord Grey of Groby’s only son, Thomas, 
succceded his grandfather as Earl of Stam- 
ford, and died without surviving issue, 1t 
was, no doubt, a collateral descent from him 
that was claimed by the Greys of Rathangan. 

John Grey of Rathangan is sometimes 
described as having been ‘‘ of Co. Carlow.”’ 


WYVERN. 


AMES MEREDITH PARRATT. — He 
married first Elizabeth Conyers, who 
died in 1770, aged fifty-eight, and secondly 
Sophia Maria Cowper. 
know his parentage and dates of birth and 


death. J. B. 


HOMAS PARRATT.—Son of the James 
Meredith Parratt referred to in the pre- 
vious query: who was his first wife and 
what was the date of the marriage? Who 
was the father of his second wife, Sarah 
Rose, whom he married in 1829? 


J. B. Wuitmore. 


I shall be glad to | 


RECTORS OF WINESTEAD, YORKS 

(see ante p. 53).—I have a list of the 
_Rectors of Winestead, Yorks, from 8 Jan, 
1252/3 to 27 May 1664 from the Torte 
-MSS. in York Cathedral Library (folio 
1561). Can any reader supply the names, 
with dates of appointment and death, from 


| 1664 to date? 
J. W. Fawcett. 


cARDELL, ENGRAVER. — James Me. 
Ardell, a Scottish engraver, flourished 
circa 1820-40. Who was his successor in 
business ? 
G. S. Grpsons. 


| f= WEBBER.—He was a draughtsman, 
| who drew several sketches for Captain 
Cook, the circumnavigator, in or about 
_1777. Biography wanted. 

| a. 


\fICHAEL SYMES.—Author of the 
| ‘Account of an Embassy to the King- 
_dom of Ava,’ married, at Rochester, 18 Feb. 
1810, Miss Pilcher, daughter of Edward 
| Pilcher.—Wanted, dates of death. 


| 

| FLORENTINE CHURCH ART.—Could 
| any readers of ‘N. and Q.’ who are 
| students of Italian Church art give the 
name of the church or convent in Florence 
_for which, in the year 1493 was painted an 
_altar-piece, the title being ‘ The Grief of 


| 
H. C.S. 


| the Virgin.’ 

ORTHSTEAD MANOR. — Can anyone 
tell me where is the Manor of North- 
| stead, which I see was recently accepted by 
an M.P. vacating his seat, and when it is 
— in preference to the Chiltern Hur- 

reds ? 


L. H. Irvine. 
ACING SLANG: PONY,’ ‘ MON- 


KEY.’’— Can any reader give the origin 
| of the terms “ pony,’’ for £25, and ‘‘ mon- 
key,’’ for £500—common racing slang? The 
“N. E. D.’ is not helpful on this. 


L. H. IRvIne. 


MARSHALL, OF GOLDEN SQUARE, 
LONDON.—A descendant of this par- 
ticular Marshall family informs me as 
follows :— 
Gen. Marshall, owner of the Golden Square 
and neighbourhood, had one son whom he disin- 
herited and one daughter who inherited the 
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property, which passed out of the family. The 
son in turn apparently had seven sons [who] 
all entered the Army and Navy, and of these 
one was murdered, another cut in two by a 
stray shot in an encounter with a French 
ship: he was 1st officer “‘ Buckingham ” at the 
time. - - L understand that for a number of 
years some of the family tried to establish a 
claim to the Golden Square in the Courts of 
Chancery. but apparently without much suc- 
cess, There is stiil a Marshall Street in the 
Golden Square. 


Lieutenant George Marshall, R.N., of the 

Buckingham, was killed in action in 1759. 
I would welcome further information as 
tp) General Marshall’s Christian name, 
family, and military career. 


R. BrncHam ADAMS. 


OBERT MARSHALL (OR GREGORY). 

—He is said to have been private secre- 

tary to Lord Castlereagh at Dublin. What 
is known of his career ? 


R. BincHam ADAMS. 


H. GAUTIER, ‘L’ART’: TRANSLA- 

TION WANTED.—I have a translation 
of this poem (twelve stanzas) by G. E. D., 
beginning : 

Task her with stubborn stone 

hard gem, cramped metre; thus 
alone 
Art grows most glorious. 

But unfortunately the version of stanzas 
2and 3 is missing. Can any reader kindly 
suggest where I could find these? And also 
refer me to any set of translations into Eng- 
lish verse of Gautier’s poems ? ‘ 


AMES HINTON.—Wanted, particulars 

of the ancestry of James Hinton, the 
philosopher, in addition to what is given in 
Mrs. Ellis’s book; and also of collateral 
branches of the same family. Were various 
Hintons of Lichfield (see ‘ Johnsonian 
Gleanings ’) of the same stock ? 


J. Hinton STEVENS. 
Bright, Victoria, Australia. 


‘AUSTRALASIA AND ATHENS.’—Can 

anyone give details of this work? 
Thackeray ‘‘thinks that in his prize-poem 
‘Timbuctoo’ he has very successfully 
imitated . . . . in lines 12-26 the pathetic 
_ of the author of ‘ Australia and 
Athens,’ 


J. H. Stevens. 


UESTIONS ON STAMPS.—1. Will some 

one tell me the date when the issue of 

special stamps for bill-receipts was discon- 
tinued in England ? 

2. Is the Government device of requiring 
a stamp to be affixed to receipts for ali 
amounts beyond a given minimum, in order. 
to make them valid for legal purposes, more 
or less universal? Does any country use 
special receipt stamps? 

5. Is there anywhere a book, or a compre- 
hensive article in any periodical, on stamp 
designers—with names and short biographies. 


BE. H. A. 


[HE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS 
OF PEMBROKE. — We all know by 

heart the first three couplets of William 
Browne’s epitaph on ‘‘ Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother.’’ ‘‘ Time shall throw a dart 
at thee ’’ is a line easy to accept, though its 
meaning is not excessively clear. But what 
in the world did Browne intend the reader to 
understand by the last three couplets which, 
since they are probably not generally known 
by heart, I quote? 

Marble piles let no man raise 

To her name; for after days, 

Some kind woman, born as she, 

Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 

Both her mourner and her tomb. 


TONEHENGE RESTORED BY INIGO 

JONES.—What are we to understand 

by Inigo Jones’s ‘‘ restoration of Stone- 
henge’’? Does anything of it remain? 


ECORATION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S HOUSE.—Is it known 
who was the sculptor who made the ‘‘ Em- 
blems of Asia, Africa and America,’’ which, 
in 173C or thereabouts, were to be set up in 
the Directors’ Room in the, then, new house 

of the East India Company ? 


EIGH HUNT AND “ HAROLD SKIM- 
.POLE.”’—It is common knowledge that 
Harold Skimpcle in ‘ Bleak House’ is sup- 
posed to be a portrait of Leigh Hunt. Could 
any reader tell me where and by whom this 
identification was first mooted, and how soon 
it became generally accepted? Do early re- 
views of ‘ Bleak House’ contain it? How 
far did Dickens admit that Skimpole was a 


| portrait ? 


Z. 
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Replies. 


THE SACRING-BELL IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(clxv. 45). 


SACEING-BELL ” has different mean- 
ings at different times: before the 
Reformation it was rung at the con- 
secration of the elements to indicate 
to the people when to adore, and_ prob- 
ably also earlier in the service at the 
Sanctus (thence it is sometimes called the 
“ Sanctus bell’’); in the Caroline High 
Church revival it was rung either to mark 
the beginning of the Communion Service or, 
after the consecration, to show the com- 
municants when to come up to the altar. 

I imagine that Mr. GRANVILLE BarKER is 
referring to the former use: in connection 
with which it should be said that the 
church bell was often rung at the same time. 
I imagine that poorer churches might often 
not possess a hand-bell, in which case the 
church bell only would be rung. It must 
certainly have been the church bell which 
Shakespeare meant (‘ Henry VIII,’ III. ii. 


294) : 
I’ll startle you 

Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown 

wench 

Lay kissing in your arms, Lord Cardinal. 

It is now generally held that the judg- 
ment in Elphinstone v. Purchase (1870), 
which pronounced the sacring-bel] illegal in 
the Church of England, was mistaken, and 
that it has never been in fact prohibited. It 
doubtless fell out of use on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was forbidden by 
certain episcopal injunctions — but — these 
never had the force of law. I think indeed 
that I can prove continuous usage from th» 
Reformation to the present day. 

My old friend Professor G. D. Liveing 
(1827-1924) told me that at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, it was the custom—and by 
tradition had been from the beginning—to 
ring the chapel bell at the consecration of 
the elements. This went on to his know- 
ledge until 1860, when he married, thereby 
losing his Fellowship, and moved out of 
college. There is no reason to think that 
the custom lapsed until the old chapel at St. 
John’s was demolished and services began 
to be held in the new. The Librarian of St. 
John’s, Mr. Previté-Orton, kindly tells me 
that the last service in the old chapel was 


Morning Prayer and Litany, at 7 a.m. on 
Wednesday, 12 May 1869, the day of the 
consecration of the new chapel: the last 
celebration of the Holy Communion in the 
old chapel was accordingly early in May of 
that year. Mr. Purchas and other clergy. 
men influenced by the Oxford Movement 
had already by that time revived the use of 
the sacring-bell, and there is probably 
therefore no gap in its post-Reformation use, 


S. GASELEE. 


HE FAMILY OF BUTTON GWINNET? 

(clxv. 95).—A quarto volume of But- 
ton Gwinnett’s was acquired for the Glou- 
cester Public Library in 1913, but there is 
nothing to identify it as one of the volumes 
in the sale of 1816 mentioned by your corres- 
pondent. It is entitled ‘Lusus Pueriles: or 
essays in Prose and Verse,’ and contains 
154 pages. It includes (pp. 119-50) a piece 
entitled ‘‘'The Amours and Adventures of 
Don Almanzo and the Fair Elvira: a 
novel.’’? There are also verses to Dr. Caple 
and to Harry Lewis of Wadham.  ‘‘ The 
Nun: a tale’’ is inscribed to ‘ The Charm- 
ing and Agreeable Nun-professing Lady, 
Miss ——— of Gloucester.’’ There is also 
an octavo volume of sixty-three leaves which 
has been ascribed to Richard Gwinnett (died 
1717), but from internal evidence is un- 
doubtedly Samuel Gwinnett’s manuscript. 
With the exception of the last fow leaves, 
its contents are ‘‘ The Appian Violence: an 
historic Piece.’’ Following this are verses 
to Miss Barbara Button and an ‘ Elegy 
occasioned by the Death of John Caple, 
M.D.,’ who died September, 1753. — This 
volume was in Theodore Hook’s library, 
sold in 1846. 

Roranp AvsTIN. 


BAGPIPES : BINIOU : TROMBA: 

pbOMBARDE (elxv. 83, s.v. ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Bagpipe’).—May I, in the interests 
of accuracy, make the comment upon Mr. 
SELF-WEEKES’ communication (at the last 
reference) that the instrument usually 
accompanying the Breton biniow is not a 
flageolet, which is a keyed whistle (simplest 
form, the tin-whistle). It is a reed-instru- 
ment (the ancestral Oboe) closely allied to 
the musette, than which it is much shorter. 
It is called, in Brittany, indifferently, 
tromba or bombarde. In May 1928 1 
‘“assisted’’? at several Breton weddings, 
and saw the gavotte danced in the streets of 
Locronan. At Plozévet I interviewed, at 
length, Maitre Alain Gouret—the ‘‘ Stradi- 
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yarius’’ of the biniou — from whom 1 
bought a fine specimen, which is now in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Music. 
The artist who played the tromba (bom- 
harde) tried to teach me how to play his 
instrument, but though I can elicit music ( ?) 
from the musette, I could get nothing from 
the tromba but hideous and raucous screams, 


Epwarp 


“WR. BYNG ”’ (clxv. 99).—In the eight- | 


centh century the civilian prefix was 
commonly used in speaking or writing about 


Army. Thus, in his letters to Sir Horace 
Mann, Walpole frequently wrote about his 
intimate friend ‘‘ Mr. Conway,’’ even after 
Conway had became General Commanding- 
in-Chief, Secretary of State, and ultimately 
Field-Marshal. 
HERBERT 

Monreith. 


AURENCE STERNE’S FATHER-IN- 
LAW (clxv. 101).—A short account of 
Robert Lumley, Mrs. ‘Sterne’s father, is 
given by Professor W. L. Cross on pp. 44-45 
of his Life of Sterne, 3rd edition, 1929: 

Her father, the Rev. Robert Lumley, was the 
son of Robert Lumley, Gentleman, of Northal- 
lerton. . . by Eleanor, daughter to John Hop- 
ton, Esq., of Armley, a suburb of Leeds. His 
grandmother, on the mother’s side, was a sister 


On January 12, 1720-21, Robert Lumley was ad- 
mitted to the priesthood, at an unusually ad- 
vanced period in life, by the Archbishop of 
York, preparatory to his appointment on Oct. 
16 to the Vicarage of Bedale, near Northaller- 
ton and the home of his childhood. Here... 
he remained until near his death in Jan. or 
Feb., 1731-2. Bedale was one of the richest 
livings in Yorkshire — worth nearly £2,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Cross’s Life is indispensable for any- 
one specially interested in Sterne. 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 


| BELESMEINS (clxv. 100). — The deed of 
men of high rank in the Royal Navy or | 


1 March, 1159/60, was printed in 1834 
by Dr. George Oliver, in his * Addit. Suppl. 
to the Monast. Dioec. Exon,’ p. 17, but the 
scholar is clearly not the John Belmeis of 
the ‘D. N. b&b.’ The latter, whom Farrer 


called John Talvace (‘ Early Yorks. Char- 
| ters,’ i. pp. 38, 140), or Belesme, was trea- 
-surer of York from 1154 till his appoint- 


ment to the see of Poitiers in 1163 (ibid., 
38). He was also an archdeacon of the 


church of York, apparently ’’ of Notting- 


of Thomas Rymer, the critic and historian. At | 
the age of sixteen Robert Lumley, his father | 
then deceased, entered Trinity College, Cam-_ 


bridge, as a pensioner, where he graduated, 
Bachelor of Arts in 1710-11, and Master of Arts 
four years later. Ordained deacon by the 
Archbishop of York on December 21, 1712, he 
seems to have obtained a curacy, though I 
have discovered no record of it, near Armley; 
most likely at Adel, a few miles to the north- 
west of the estate of his maternal grandfather 
... Within the wide parish lay Cookridge Hall, 
the seat of Thomas Kirke, father and son. . 
Cookridge was then famous in the district and 
beyond it for a “fine library and museum of 
antiquities ” and for a park and wood laid out 
in “geometrical lines and centres.” Thomas 
Kirke the younger married Lydia, daughter 
of Anthony Light of London, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Clarke of Merivale 
Abbey, Warwickshire. Within a year and 
some months after the marriage, he died at 
the age of twenty-five; and two years later— 
on September 24,.1711—the young widow took 
as her second husband Robert Lumley. Of 
the marriage were born two daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Lydia . . . the former was christened 
».. at Adel, Oct. 13, 1714. . . and lived to be- 
come Mrs. Sterne. By descent from Elizabeth 
Clarke, twice married, she was cousin to Eliza- 
beth Montagu, the famous “ Bluestocking.” 


ham, according to Farrer (loc. cit.), but of 
the East Riding according to Prof. A. 
Hamilton Thompson (‘ V.C.H. Yorks,’ iii. 
80); John, Archdeacon of Nottingham, 18 
Feb., 1172/3 (Farrer, op. cit., no. 123) and 
in 1174 (Le Neve, ‘ Fasti,’ ed. Hardy, iii. 
150) is no doubt another. John, Bishop of 
Poitiers, who had been treasurer of York 
(Farrer, op. cit., nos. 29-30), was conse- 
crated by Alexander III at Déols Abbey, 
otherwise Bourg Dieu (Bale, *‘ Index Brit. 


| Script.,’ ed. Poole, 1928), probably in June 


or July, 1163 (Mas Latrie, ‘Trésor de 
chron.,’ coll. 1104, 2131). 


Hie 


THE OLD CRAB MILL (clxv. 99). — A 

crab-mill is ‘‘a mill in which crab 
apples are crushed in making verjuice.’’ 
This is the definition in J. Wright’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary,’ accompanied by a 
solitary reference to the supplement of the 
Leeds Mercury for Aug. 8, 1896. In 1909 
a crab-mill still remained at Sutton-under- 
Whitestonecliffe, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire (‘ N. and Q.’ clv. 285). A “‘must- 
mill,’’ apparently meaning the same thing, 
is mentioned in the year 1512 in the Berke- 
ley Hunting Papers (‘ N. and Q.’ clv. 188). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


Preston Bagot lies within two miles east 
of Henley-in-Arden, or eight miles north of 
Its inn and mill derive 


Stratford-on-Avon. 
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their name from the cider or “‘ crab’ press, 
at the mill, the ‘‘crab’”’ being the winch 
which strained the fruit-pulp. 

This small village is notable for its church, 
originally a rude Norman structure, en- 
larged in the fourteenth century, and _ re- 
stored in 1883. On the inner south side of 
the chancel wall is affixed a headless bronze 
effigy of Elizabeth Randoll, died 1637, for- 
merly found nailed to the interior side of the 
church door. 

Wma. JAGGARD. 


| 


“ TILTHY LUCRE”’ (clxv. 101). — The | 


expression is found five times in the 
Authorised Version: 1 Tim. iii, 3 and 8; Tit. 
i. 7 and 11; 1 Pet. v, 2. But the transla- 
tors of the Authorised Version did not orig- 
inate it. The same words are given by Tyn- 


dale in his version, 1525 or 1526, in all five | 


passages. 
E. Bensty. 


It was William Tyndale who coined the 
English phrase, with the turpe lucrum of 
the Vulgate (1 Tim. iii. 8; Titusi. 7; 1 Pet. 
v. 2) to help him, in his translation of the 
New Testament (1525 or 1526). As the Greek 
adjective means no more than “ sordidly 
greedy of gain,’’ literally ‘‘ base-gain-y,”’ 
it is worth observing (as the Oxford Diction- 
ary points out), that the word filthy was 
‘“in early use often hardly more emphatic 
than the modern dirty.”’ 


L. R. M. Stracuan. 


THE REV. H. P. STACY (clxv. 100). — 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ gives: 
Stacy, Henry Peter, s. Henry, of London 


(city), gent, St. Mary Hall, matric. 27 Nov., 
1784, aged 24; B.C.L. 1791, D.C.L. 1801. 


He m. Ann , and was father of 
Lieut. Henry Peter Stacy, 2nd Bengal N.I. 
(bapt. St. Martin’s, Salisbury, 17 Dec., 
1783), who was killed in action 24 Aug., 
1804, during Monson’s disastrous retreat. 
Another son, Col. Lewis Robert Stacy, C.B. 
(bapt. Oxford, 11 Jan., 1788; d. at Nimach 
18 July, 1848), became Colonel of 43rd 
B.N.I. and A.D.C. to Queen Victoria. A 
dau., Ann Maria, m. George Edward 
Abbott, Head Assistant in the Calcutta 
G.P.O. Another dau., Sarah Arabella, m. 
1811, Lieut. (afterwards Major) Robert 
Hornby, 29th B.N.I. She d. at the Vicar- 
age, Hornchurch, in May, 1850, aged fifty- 
five. 


(FEORGE GAULD (clxv. 99). — George 
Gauld made a survey of ‘* The coast of 
West Florida and the coast of Louisiang 
from Sawaney River . . . to 94° 20! west 
longitude, describing the entrance of the 
river Mississippi bay of Mobile, Pensacola 
Harbour &c. in 1764-71. Under the direc. 
tion of the Admiralty.”’ It was published 
by Faden in 1803. 
He also compiled a ‘‘ chart of the Tor- 
tugas and Florida Kays” in 1773-5, pub- 
lished by Faden in 1790. 


R. V. Tootey. 


OCWRA (clxv. 67, 106). — The sur 
name is really a place-name. There is 

a place called Dockray, near Penrith, in 
Cumberland. In place-names ‘the first ele- 
ment Dock- may represent an Old English 
personal name Docca (as in Docking, near 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk; Docker, Lancashire, 
Wyld and Hurst, * Place-Names of Lan- 
cashire,’ p. 112; Docton and Dockworthy, 
in Devon, English Place-Name Society’s pub- 
lications, vols. viii and ix, pp. 72, 363, 683), 
or else the Old English word docce, meaning 
the plant, ‘‘ dock, sorrel.’’? In ‘‘ Doewra,” 
“ Dockray,’’ doubtless the first syllable is 
the plant-name, for the second syllable is 
the Old Norse vrd, meaning ‘‘ nook, corner” 
(Allen Mawer, ‘ The Chief Elements used in 
English Place-Names,’ Place-Name Society, 
vol. i., pt. 2, p. 62). The meaning would 
be ‘‘ the corner where dock grows.” For 
other examples of this Scandinavian element 
vrd in place-names, see the Place-Name Soci- 


/ety’s publications, iii. 296 (‘ Bedfordshire’), 


v. 551 (‘ North Riding’). 
L. R. M. Stracuay. 


Dockray or Dockwray is a small village in 
Westmorland, 4 miles south of Troutbeck 
station on the Carlisle and Keswick line and 
1 mile north of Airey Force on Ullswater. 


M. H. Dopps. 


HOENICIANS IN BRITAIN  (clxiv. 
457, 446; clxv. 33, 101). — Lor 
Onstow states that I have overlooked 
certain important facts: I plead guilty 
because I had not been acquainted with 
them. But I fear that my involuntary 
omission does not invalidate the general con- 
clusion as to the Phoenicians and West 
Britain. My statement is borne out by Mr. 
T. D. Kendrick, of the Department 
of British and Mediaeval Antiquities, the 
British Museum, who, in his book entitled 
‘The Druids: a study of Keltic Pre-history,’ 
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states (p. 59) that there is no evidence what- 
ever that Phoenicians came so far north s 
Scilly or the south-west of England. He 
also mentions that when, three or four cen- 
turies later, the Phoenician thalassocracy 
no longer existed, two Punic admirals were 
gent otf on voyages of discovery: Hanno 
sailed southward, and MHamilco_ passed 
through the Strait of Gibraltar and turned 
up towards the Atlantic coast of Spain. 
After almost incredible delays he reached 
the Isle of Ouessant off the Brittany pro- 
montory: this, together with the adjacent 
islands, was said to have been a native 
depot for the metal ‘trade from Cornwall. 
“No one,’’ says Mr. Kendrick, ‘‘ could rea- 
sonably pretend that Hamilco was simply 
supposed to be re-visiting the trading posts 
of his Phoenician ancestors.”” But Mr. 
Kendrick prints this footnote, which, to my 


mind, settles the whole point as to the con- | 


nection of the Phoenicians and Scilly and 
Cornwall : 

My friend Mr. George Bonsor, who is in- 
timately acquainted with Phoenician problems 
in Spain, once came to England to conduct a 
search for traces of them in Scilly and Corn- 
wall—a search that included several excava- 
tions. He found a good deal of material he was 
not looking for, but nothing Phoenician ! 


T. H. Barrow. 


EMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE LITER- 
ATURE (clxv. 2, 50, 70, 88, 102, 124).— 

It may be pertinent to quote Lytton’s re- 
marks on the nose of the artist Vance, in 


the first chapter of ‘What Will He Do 


with It?’ 


He was good-looking on the whole, and would 
have deserved the more flattering epithet of 


handsome, but for his nose, which was what | 


the French call “a nose in the air,”—not a 
hose supercilious, not a nose provocative, as 
such noses mostly are, but a nose decidedly in 
earnest to make the best of itself and of things 
in general—a nose that would push its way up 


in life, but so pleasantly that the most irrit- | 


able fingers would never itch to lay hold of it. 
With such a nose a man might play the violon- 
cello, marry for love, or even write poetry, and 
yet not go to the dogs. C 
in the mud so long as he followed that nose in 
the air. 

If noses are not prominent in English 
literature, is it not largely because we do 
not think of them as affording means of 
expressing emotion? I remember my sur- 
prise when, reading one of Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s novels in my young days, I came 
on a passage in which the authors, describ- 
ing aman in a state of violent emotion, 


Never would he stick | 


wrote that his big nose was white: which 
quite destroyed the impressiveness of the des- 
cription for an English reader. I supposed 
at the time that this was merely a French 
eccentricity, but perhaps it is the English 
point of view which is uncommon. Only a 
few days ago I came across the same thing 
in an English translation of a Norwegian 
| book—‘ The Little Northerners,’ by Inger 
| Johanne, translated by Gwendolen Wade 
| (Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1932)—which gives 
a very amusing picture of children in a 
small Norwegian town. The girl of thirteen 
' who tells the story, says: ‘‘ But the fright 
_came over me again afterwards... . and 
_Nils Trap teased me because my nose had 
| gone quite white with anxiety ’’ (p. 25). 

_ Reverting to English literature, I am not 
'sure if it is pertinent to cite Mr. Jaggers’s 
| habit of producing his big silk handkerchief, 
waiting for a hostile witness to commit him- 
_ self and then blowing his nose triumphantly. 

G. H. Wuirte. 
| 222, South Norwood Hill. 


| F. T. Palgrave’s children’s book, ‘The Five 
_Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth 
| Grange’ (1868) has an ingenious tale at p. 
| 163, ‘ The Man Without a Nose,’ illustrated 


| by nasal types. 


| G. 8S. G. 
ANDREW ARMSTRONG: 
| CARTOGRAPHER, 1778 (clxv. 10, 


104).—Printed maps, etc., Thomas Chubb, 
which COMMANDER Rvupert-JONEs has 
kindly drawn attention, tells the following. 
| Andrew Armstrong in 1769 was awarded by 
the Society of Arts a bounty of 50 guineas 
for his map of Northumberland; this, later, 
was, together with the map of Lincolnshire 
No. 27, 1776-8, incorporated in the Large 
English Atlas, 1787, of which Armstrong 
was a joint layer-down. He had a son, 
Mostyn John Armstrong, c. 1771-1791, geo- 
grapher and publisher, who was _ partner 
with him; but there is no mention of his 
parentage, date and place of birth, or date 
of death, which seems to have been not long 
before that of his son. Nor is it stated why 
he was styled Captain. Possibly some other 
correspondent may be able to help in filling 
in these other details. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


(OsTUME FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL 
| (clxv. 91; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — I 
| cordially endorse ‘‘Murray’”’ of a century 
ago, in saying that a frock-coat would 
attract less notice than a shooting-jacket. 


| 
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During the last forty years I have trampod 
with a satchel all over Europe, from Paris 
to Moscow, and from Posen to Syracuse. I 
wear full clerical (English) costume, with 
a frock-coat, and have never, I believe, at- 
tracted much notice from the bucolic natives, 
and only once had any active interest taken 
in me in a town (and that was in Paris— 
Rive Droite). But on two holidays, one in 
France and one in Spain, I wore a jacket, 
or ‘ lounge-coat,’’ and on both occasions I 
was followed more than once in villages and 
small towns by an admiring suite of chil- 
dren and yokels, and wished with all my 
heart for a frock-coat. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UINCY OR QUENCY (clxv. 10).—I have 

pleasure in giving Mr, Ronatp Stuart 

Kinsey the following information regarding 
the De Quinci, or De Quincy family: 

1. Saier de Quinci, 1st Earl of Winches- 
ter (who died 1219), was the eldest son of 
Robert de Quinci (who held lands in Tran- 
ent and Fawside, East Lothian) by his wife 
Arabella, dau. and heiress of Ness (who died 
circa 1180), 2nd Laird of Leuchars, Co. Fife. 
Saier de Quinci married Margaret de Beau- 
mont (who died 1235), dau. of Robert, 3rd 
Earl of Leicester, by his wife, Petronelle, 
heiress of Hugh de Grantmesnil, and had 
issue : 

(1) Robert, 2nd Earl, who married Hawyse 
de Meschines, dau. of Hugh, Earl of Chester, 
by Bertrade de Montfort, his wife, of whom 
presently. 

(2) Roger, 3rd Earl and Constable of Scot- 
land, of whom below. 

(3) Reginald. What is known of him? 

(4) Robert (II). He married Helen, dau. 
of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and widow 
of John, Earl of Chester. 

(5) Hawyse, married Hugh de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford. 

(6) Arabella, married Sir Richard Har- 
court. What issue had they? 

Saier de Quinci is said to have had another 
daughter who married Dugal de Seton, the 
progenitor of the Seton family. Her Chris- 
tian name is not known. Any information 
regarding her would be appreciated. 

: Robert, 2nd Earl of Winchester, had 
issue : 


(1) Margaret, married first John de 


Lacy, Baron of Pontefract, secondly Walter, 
Earl of Pembroke. 

(2) Maud, married Richard de 
Earl of Gloucester. 


Clare, 


was he? 

Roger, 3rd Earl of Winchester, and Con. 
stable of Scotland, married firstly Helena, 
dau. of Alan, Lord of Galloway, secondly 
Maud de Bohun, widow of Anselm Marshal, 
6th Earl of Pembroke, and thirdly Eleanor, 
dau. of William terrars, 7th Earl of Derby, 
and had issue: 

(1) Helena, married Alan, Lord Zouche of 
Ashby. 

(2) Elizabeth, 
of Buchan. 

(3) Margaret, married William Ferrars, 
Earl of Derby. 

(4) A daughter, 
Such. Who was he? 

Roger de Quinci was the last Earl of Win- 
chester, and he died in 1264. I have no 
knowledge of Simon de Quincy. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


NGLISH ANCESTRY OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON (clxiv. 458; clxv. 30). 
—I understand that a full account of this 
family will be found in a_ work entitled 
‘Acta Cancellaria,’ which was published be- 
tween 1845 and 1847. I am sorry I do not 
know the name of the author, nor of the pub 
lishers. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ORTH-COUNTRY MEDIAEVAL 
FAIRS (clxv. 81). — In Archaeologia 
Aeliana, 3rd 8. vol. ii., p. 1 et seq., there 
is a paper by F. W. Dendy on ‘Purchases 
at Corbridge Fair in 1298.’ Corbridge Fair 
was and is held at Stagshaw Bank, rather 
more than a mile to the north of Corbridge. 
The article gives an original document of 
purchases made probably by Edward I’s offi- 
cials at the fair of oxen, horses, harness, 
etc., for the campaign in Scotland that 
year. The fair was held on Midsummer 
ed and Edward I was at Alnwick on June 


M. H. Dopps. 
442 OF ST. BAVON, GHENT 


married Alexander, Earl 


married Alexander de 


(elxiv. 442; clxv. 28, 86).—‘‘ Lady Grace 
Carrington, wife of Sir Richard Smith, of 
_Esh., Knt.’’ (See second reference). Accord- 
ing to Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’ (1892), 1272. Sir 
Richard Smith; 2nd Bart., of Eshe Hall, Co. 
Durham, 1714-1736; married Grace, d. and 
heiress of Caryll Smyth. He died in Decem- 
ber, 1736, and she died in April, 1720. They 
left an only child, Clare, who died unmarried 


| 

_ (3) ldonea, married Roger de Carnville in 

(4) Mabel, married Hugh Audley. Who ii, 
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in 1750. Is ‘‘ Carrington ’ 
“Caryll Smith ’’? 


an error for 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


PANCHET FAMILY OF CO. CAM- 
BRIDGE (clxv. 82).—It may be noted 
that Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Hanchet 
of Hamels, in Braughing, Herts., was the 
frst wife of Sir Thomas Barnardiston, of 
Keddington, Suffoik, where she is buried 
under a tomb. She died 26 Sept., 1584, 
aged thirty-nine. 
G. 8S. G. 


EBRPETUAL MOTION : BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (clxv. 67, 106, 125). — Mr. 
(tARKSON should not overlook John Fiske’s 
‘A Century of Science and other essays ’ 


(London, 1900), where he will find a most | 


delectable paper on ‘Some Cranks and 
(rochets ’ (pp. 405-459). Another book deal- 
ing with perpetual motion is Augustus De 
Morgan’s ‘ Budget of Paradoxes’: London, 
1872. John Joby, F.R.S., has a chapter 
on perpetual motion in his ‘ Reminiscences 
and Anticipations,’ London (1920). 


Ae 


{Our correspondent mentions also the works 


of Henry Dirck and A, Daul given at the last | 


reference by Dr. Banter. 


“DOB A POOR MAN OF HIS BEER ”’ 

(celxv. 11).—This line occurs in a popu- 
lar song by ‘ Barclay Perkins.’’ The title 
is ‘I Likes a Drop of Good Beer, I Does,’ 
and the last verse runs as follows: 

Let ministers shape the duty on Cape, 

And ordain that Port shall be dear; 

But damn their eyes if ever they tries 

To rob a poor man of his beer; 

For I likes a little good beer; 

But damn their eyes if ever they tries 

To rob a poor man of his beer; 

For [ likes a drop of good beer. 

The full text may be found in * A Tankard 
of Ale,’ by Theodore Maynard (published 
by Erskine Macdonald), and ‘The Comic 
Muse,’ by J. C. Squire (published by Wil- 
liam Collins). 

These verses were supposedly written to 
celebrate an Act in the reign of William 
IV reducing the duties on ale. Possibly 
this was the Act in 1830, which abolished 
the duty on beer, although it greatly in- 
creased the tax on malt. On the other hand, 
the bellicose tone of the song seems to place 
itn a period when increased taxes on beer 
Were threatened. It is also noteworthy that 
ere is a reference to ‘‘ the new beer shops ”’ 


which sold materials for home brewing, a 
pursuit which flourishes when beer is highly 
taxed. 

The fact that there are different versions 
of the song, the doubt about the exact date 
it was first published, and, above all, its 
language, rhymes and metre, stamp it as 
one of those popular ditties with as many 
verses as authors, which are periodically re- 
vived and sung. 

In 1894 the tax on beer was increased by 
6d. a barrel: perhaps this is the time when 
| Cotonet SoutHam heard it. 


GERALD BUTLER. 


Toronto, 


os ABQUEBUSADE ” (clxv. 26, 69). — 

R. B. may be interested in the follow- 
ing extract from W. W. Greener’s ‘ The 
Gun and its Development,’ fifth edition, 
1892, p. 41: 


Some of the recipes for the cure of gunshot 
wounds were, however, much more likely to 
prove mortal than the wound itself. The fol- 

| lowing is one given, but the precise details are 

wanting :—Take of oil and wine equal parts, 
inject them into a living dog, well boil the 
animal, and its flesh, together with the oil, 
wine, and other ingredients, form the applica- 
tion. 

The author did not state his authority for 


| this recipe. 
A. R. L. M. 


RIGIN OF FHRASE WANTED (elxv. 
47).—I have always connected the 
phrase ‘‘ dirty work at the cross-roads ”’ 
_ with the custom of burying suicides at cross- 
roads with stakes through their hearts, but 
can give no authority for this. 


A, 


EW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS : 
THE SELBORNE YEW (elxiv. 225, 
265, 305, 340; clxv. 50, 86).—Gilbert White 
(d. 1793) describes this tree. “The body is 
squat, short and thick, and measures 23ft. 
in girth, supporting a head of suitable ex- 
tent to its bulk. It is a male tree.”’ 

In August, 1823, Cobbett measured the 
tree and made it 23ft. 8ins. in girth. 

In Lowe’s ‘ Yew-Trees,’ the record is: 
girth at ground-level, 23ft. 2ins.; at 5ft., 
c5ft. 3ins.; length of bole, 7ft. 3ins. ; height, 
55ft.; diameter of umbrage, 83ft. 

In September, 1897, I measured this tree ; 
at 4ft. from the ground the girth was 25ft. 
8ins.; umbrage about 180ft.; height about 
60ft., or a little higher than the vane on 
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the adjacent church tower. This measure- 
ment was made with the help of a land sur- 
veyor. 
BRaADBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


OUGH HOUSES (clxiv. 389, 447; clxv. | 


52).—In Mr. T. Hugh Bryant’s ‘ The 
Churches of Norfolk’ (1913) under ‘ Hun- 
dred of Shropham,’ the author gives an 
account of All Saints’ and St. Andrew’s, 
Rockland, in the diocese of Norwich. In 
‘Miscellaneous Notes’ concerning — these, 


once separate, but now foiming a civil parish | 
about 4 miles west from Attleborough, we | 


are told that: 


A pleasure fair was held here annually on 
May 16th called by villagers ‘‘ The 
possibly a relic of the Guild of St. John the 
Baptist, held in St. Peter’s Church before the 
Reformation. In 1859, a Mayor was elected 
and chaired about the three parishes of Rock- 
land, who gathered largesse which was after- 
wards spent in ale. The inhabitants of certain 
houses in the main street had the privilege 
of hanging oaken boughs outside their doors, 
and their houses were thence called “ bough- 
houses,” and on the day of the Guild they drew 


home-brewed ale for all customers without a_ 


license (p. 279). 
P. Hans. 


YNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (celxiii. 
and clxiv. passin; elxv. 32, 71). — In 
the Daily Express (Aug. 9, 1933) appears a 
personal reference to Lord Chilston, the new 
Russian Ambassador, from which we learn 
that he has the unusual Christian name, 
“ Aretas.’’ ‘‘ All his ancestors have had the 
same queer prenomen,’’ we are told, ‘‘ since 
an Akers-Douglas married a daughter of 
Aretas Seton, Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century.’’ This is another instance of the 
persistence of a name in families. 


Co 


The following appeared in the Methodist 
Recorder for 19 Jan., 1933: 
DINGLEY.—January 9 at 7, Hylda-road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, Keren-happuch 
(Kate), aged 70, the dearly beloved wife of 
Alfred Harry Dingley. 
A. L. Cox. 


N-KNIGHTED KNIGHTS (clxiv. 424; 
clxv. 32).—In this category may be 
placed Dr. John Hill, who is mentioned in 
Lalande’s ‘Journal of a Visit to England in 
1763.’ His remarks in the entry telling of 


his visit to the Chelsea Physick Gardens con- | 


tain this note: ‘‘ Mr. Hill was expelled : 


Guild,” | 


from the gardens where he used to steal 
plants and sell them.” 

Hill is described as a miscellaneous writer 
and charlatan who was accustomed to style 
_himself Sir John Hill” because he was 
a member of the Swedish Order of Vasa, 
He was in turn botanist, actor, playwright 
_and bookseller, and had friends among the 
| members of the Royal Society. Garrick 
wrote the following epigram on him: 

For physic and farces his equal there scarce 

is, 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce jg, 


H. Askew. 


| Spennymoor. 

| RIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY  (elxiy. 

| 353, 430; clxv. 15, 32, 84). — In a letter 

dated 7 March, 1751, Sir Thomas Claver- 

ing of Axwell, writing from Biuton Street 


to a friend in Newcastle, says: 


To-night the two young Mr. Delavals, of 
Seaton Delaval, act the <a of ‘ Othello” for 
the entertainment of themselves and _ friends, 
and have given out an immense number ot 
tickets. They act at Drury Lane House, and 
all the Royal Family are to be there except the 
King, who has been ill of a cold and does not 
eare to stir out. 


This letter is printed in George Neasham’s 
‘North Country Sketches’ (1893) and ap- 
pears on p. 383. 


H. ASKEW. 


HY MAY NOT GRAHAMES NOI 
WEAR GREEN ? (clxv. 25). In Cham- 
ber’s Jornal for March, 1917, there is an 
article entitled ‘ Scottish Historical Rhymes 
and Sayings’ contributed by James Fergu- 
son, K.C., which mentions a “green’’ rhyme 
but ascribes it to the Lindsays not the 
Grahames. It runs— 
A Lindsay in green 
Should never be seen. 

It originated, according to the writer, at 
the battle of Brechin in which Huntly de- 
feated the Earl of Crawford, the Lindsays 
having worn gieen on that fatal day. Mr. 
Ferguson says that green is also unlucky for 
the Sinclairs, for none of them who crossed 
the Ord of Caithness clad in it returned from 
the fatal field of Flodden. 

H. ASKEW. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxv. 101). — 2. The 
author of ‘An Englishman in Paris’ first 


published in London 1892 is Albert Dresden 
Vandam. 
C. J. 
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The Library. 


vsie of Gilloflowers. By Humfrey Gifford 
with Introduction by F. J. 
Harvey Darton (The Hawthornden Press, 
$1 5s. net.). 

MHIS second production of the Hawthorn- 
T den Press revives a work which till 
recently was known only in a single, and that 
an imperfect, copy. Two years ago, however, 
another copy appeared which is complete with 
the second title-page, and is now in the pos- 
session of Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth. In 
a sense, it is not ‘to be wondered at that 
Humfrey Gifford’s book so nearly vanished 
from sight. Though he adds to his charming 
title the words ‘ each differing from other 
in colour and odour, yet all sweet ’’ he will 
hardly persuade readers to praise him either 
for variety or for poetical fragrance, for he 
signally lacks both. Many of his pieces are 
somewhat unskilful vers d’occasion; many 
are dismal without being impressive; many 
of them simply echo the poetic fashion of the 
day, 1580, when they were composed. Still, 


there are three poems that stand out from the } 


rest with much of the real poet about them: 
two experiments in a curious, most attractive 
verse-lorm which we are pretty sure Mr. 
Harvey Darton is right in imputing to ‘‘a 
tonic melody,’ and then ‘For Soldiers,’ 
which is quite indubitably the real thing, and 
deserves, we think, higher appreciation than 
the Introduction gives it. Mr. Darton’s ear 
has, moreover, caught in ‘ A Preface’ the 
special levity of the nineteenth century—‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends’ or Calverley. (By the way 
we cannot quite approve of writing Ingoldsby 
by itself and without inverted commas as if 
it Were a name in the same sense as Calver- 
ley; why not Barham?) Yet other curious 
anticipations may, perhaps, manifest them- 
selves to some readers in ‘ The Complaint of 
a Lover’ (Southwell’s ‘ Burning Babe ’); ‘ A 
Lesson for All Estates’ (Herbert’s ‘ The 
Temple’), and even in ‘A Dream,’ where 
something of Blake’s accent seems to sound. 
Gifford’s prose has the tedious Elizabethan 
pleasantness, also its prolixity. Mr. Harvey 
Darton notes in ‘To the Reader’ the sen- 


tence which recalls Iago about taking men’s | 


purses, and taking their good names. In the 
translation of an epistle of Claudius Ptholo- 
meus, which is the principal prose effort 
here, we noticed the word ‘‘counter-watches ”’ 
(“besieved with snares and counterwatches”’) 
evidently the substantive to ‘“ counterwaite,”’ 


and not, we believe, in the Oxford Diction- 
ary. 

Humfrey Gifford, Gent ’’ belonged to a 
good and widespread family of the west of 
Hngland. Mr. Darton’s Introduction—a most 
satisfactory and readable piece of work—sets 
all that before us, running over what Gro- 
sart’s researches had brought to light in the 
seventies of the last century. Humirey was 
certainly grandson to a Gifford of Halsbury, 
and he married a Cope; links between his 
family and several other families are known. 
But his exact identity was left for his present 
editor to ascertain. ‘he clue to it was found 
in the name of the second son whom Dorothy 
Cope bore him—to whom they gave the name 
Dolorus. In Barnstaple Parish Register is 
recorded on 12 June, 1589, the baptism of 
“Dolorosus, son of Mr. Humfreye Jefferte’ ; 
and two days afterwards among the burials 
occurs that of ‘ Mr. Humfreye Jeffert, 
skoolemr.’? Here, then, we have our poet, 
and with Mr. Darton, may see explained a 
something of gloom, bitterness, endeavour at 
resignation which pervades the ‘Gilloflowers ’ 
—‘a futile gentleman doing work beneath 
his station, and, he would secretly believe, 
beneath his gifts.’’ Perhaps this is a little 
over-hard on him as judgment of the man: 
for verse-makers like to make melancholy 
verses and moreover, to express discontent 
exaggeratedly certainly eases it, and if verse 
is used for the purpose may even change it 
to satisfaction. 

To have brought us righi up to the real 
Humfrey Gifford is something on which 
lovers of these minor remains of a glorious 
period will like to congratulate Mr. Darton. 
The volume is beautifully produced; the 
seni Press is a new joy to the book- 
over. 


John Milton’s Epitaphium Damonis. Printed 
from the First Edition. With a new trans- 
lation by Walter W. Skeat (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6d. net.). 


[HIS interesting edition of Milton’s elegy 

on Charles Diodati was printed primarily 
for distribution to those who had subscribed 
to the memorial to Sir Israel Gollancz. The 
translation, itself made as a tribute to Sir 
Israel’s memory, is by the son of Professor 
Skeat, than whom there is none better remem- 
bered among contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
The Latin text follows an anonymous, un- 
dated pamphlet, of which only a single copy 
is known—acquired by the British Museum 
in 1857—which would appear, Professor Pol- 
lard tells us, to be the editio princeps, 
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printed for private circulation. Milton’s 
Latin verse, though it is admirable, and 
though it carries Milton’s characteristic am- 
plitude of idea, has certain occasional de- 
ficiencies which must have made distinct 
difficulty for the translator—odd flatnesses 
and occasional crabbedness; moreover, it 
rarely lifts one, as it were, on a strong wave 
of high poetry, where, if the rendering of 
this or that piece of magic becomes a des- 
perate impossibility, one can yet draw to 
oneself something of the poet’s inspiration. 
The refrain even: Ite domum impasti, domino 
jam non vacat, agni—not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in itself—is hard to tackle. (Mr. Skeat 
makes it: ‘‘ Home lambs, unfed ; no time for 
you have I!’’ There may be observed, too, 
curious little echoes of English idiom, which 
obviously come from Milton’s ready use of 
Latin for practical purposes. It is clear that 
the translating was enjoyable work. To us 
it seems successful and happy, especially in 
the choice of verbal equivalents, and in the 
turning of phrases: malus auster, ‘‘ the 
felon South ’’; sancta stmplicitas (not lucky 
in the Latin) ‘‘ thy single heart’’; ad 
flumina pulcher Amyntas, ‘‘ to the river- 
plash comely Amyntas”’ (an amusing, in- 
genious rhyme to “ mountain-ash’’ which 
does express what Amyntas proposed). For 
the most part the hexameters are rendered 
in the usual way by decasyllabic lines, but 
these are broken up in places with good effect. 
Apart from his short lines Mr. Skeat makes 
fairly frequent use of irregularity—a most 
rewarding device if one can bring it off, but 
sometimes more than a little harsh. In fact, 
the defects of the translation seem ‘to us to 
come from a certain defect, or eccentricity, in 
ear. The unpleasing second half of the re- 
frain—especially unpleasing as so often re- 
peated—is the principal instance of it, but 
such lines as— 


He then (then at last smote full his com- 
rade’s fate) 


r 
Oft Saturn has meant mischance where 
shepherds are 
exemplify it too. But this comes only 
occasionally; in general, alike in clear- 
ness of imagery and stateliness, the Eng- 
lish well bears a comparison with the Latin. 
Is there any good precedent for Milton’s 
lengthening the enclitic -que in arsis before f 
in the line. 
Fluminaque fontesque vagos, 
recessus? 


nemorumque 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


SoMETHING under 700 books are described 
in the fine Catalogue (No. 164) which we re 
ceived the other day from MR, THomas 
THORP, now of Old Bond Street, London. 4 
half-dozen or so of the more highly prized 
items are, a good copy of the Shakespeare 
Fourth Folio (1685: £185); a first issue 
of the first edition of Nicolaus de Lyra’s 
‘ Postilla super Evangelia,’ the first book 
printed in Switzerland (c. 1468: £285); a 
fitteenth-century missal with two large mini- 
atures and much decoration in the way of 
initials and borders (£225); Lyndwood’s 
‘ Constitutiones Provinciales’ as printed ¢ 
1483 at Oxford (£285); six letters addressed 
by Pepys in 1698-99 to the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen on the then condition of 
Christ’s Hospital—an item comparatively re 
cently brought to the bibliographer’s know. 
ledge (£125); Gould’s ‘ Birds of Australia,’ 
with the Supplement (1848-69: £180)—the 
author’s works on KEuropean Birds, on 
Australian Mammals and on Birds of New 
Guinea are also here; and the fine illustrated 
edition of ‘ Fables Choisies ’ of La Fontaine, 
brought out in Paris, 1755-59, 4 volumes 
folio (£225). The Books with cdl 
oured Plates are numerous and _ inter 
esting, including, besides much that the 
collector will naturally expect to find 
in such a list, the illustrated edition 
of Fanny Burney’s * Evelina’ brought out 
in 1821 (£30). Someone may be glad to 
know of a set of Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ offered for £4 15s. Two 
topographical books not to be overlooked are 
a Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London’ (1811: 
£85) and a Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire ’ (179% 
1811: £60). Mr. Thorp has the copy of 
Evelyn’s translation of ‘A Paralell of 
Architecture,’ which was sent by the trans 
lator to Christopher Wren, inscribed: ‘‘ For 
my most honor’d Friend Dr. Wren, from 
his most humble ser‘. J. Evelyn ”’ (£80). 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 82, col. 1, line 17, for “ James” 
read Joseph and line 20, for “ 225, 222” read 
124-5; p. 87, col. i, line 14 from end, for “ his” 
read this and p. 100, col. 1, line 10, for “ 198” 
read 198-9. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 
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